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PREFACE. 


This work has now been before the public, for the space of 


Sour years. \t was commenced under an apprehension, that such 


a work, as this was designed to be, was, «at that time, greatly 
reeded in the Christian community, on account of the prevalence 
of many and dangerous errors, the growing disposition to substi- 
tute religious intelligence for doctrinal instruction, both in the 
pulpit and the press, and the consequent increasing laxity of sen- 
timent and indifference to discriminating truth among the nom- 
inally Orthodox. Such a state of feeling, or rather of apathy, in 
regard to the peculiar and fundamental principles of the gospel, 
was thought to wear an alarming aspect towards the interests of 
practical piety, experimental religion, and sound morals. For it 
was believed, that the duties of religion are founded on its doc- 
trines—that the truth only, is after godliness—that men are sanc- 
tified by the Spirit through the truth—and that the propagation 
of error, tends to increase ungodliness, and evil communications to 
corruvt good manners. It was apprehended, that unless more, 
much more, should be done, to disseminate, explain and vindicate 
the first principles of the oracles of God, there was danger, that 
revivals of religion, on which the hopes of the Church and of the 
world depend, as they became more frequent, would become 
more spurious, and that the Churches of Christ, those spiritual 
buildings, which ought to be constructed of lively stones, would 
be built up with wood, hay, and stubble. That these apprehen- 
sions were not groundless, events have but too clearly shown. 
The doors of some Churches have been opened to all of decent 
exterior, who professed a hope; associations and ecclesiastical 
bodies, miking high pretensions to Evangelical purity, have man- 
ifested a willingness to extend the hand of fellowship to such as 
discard or pervert nearly every essential doctrine of the Bible, 
that of the Trinity excepted ; while some reputed revivals havo 
worn a dubious aspect, and are, perhaps, the most extensive and 
popular of all, has been so conducted, as to be thought to require 


i 
the interposition of a numerous convention of influential clergy- 
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men. The sentiment has been advocated and widely diffused, 
that exhortation, and not instruction, is most proper, in time of a 
revival—that, at such -a _season, prayer;is more useful than 
preaching ; and that those doctrines of the gospel which are 
offensive to the unsanctified heart, ought not to be named, lest they 
should damp the ardor of feeling, and check the eflorts of these 
who are pressing into the kingdom of heaven. And thus “an 
attempt,” which Dr. Beecher says, “may be,” it is thought has 
been nade, “to wield the Church against herself by corrupting 
the purity of revivals of religian.”’ 

Ifthere was need.of a publication of this kind, four years ago, 
there is, certainly, not less need of it now; when the velicles of 
religious news, are multiplying on every side, and the mumber of 
doctrinal magazines, instead of increasing with the increase of 
population and the growth of the Churches, as actually dimmmish- 
ing. The taste of the reading portion of the religious public, is, 
indeed, so changed, if we may not say, viticted,that it has been 
difficult, of Jase, to obtain sufficient patronage to support a doc- 
trinal magezine. The Evangelist. printed at Hartiord, Conn.a 
valuable publication, and growing better, failed at the elose of its 
second year. The Christian Spectator, it New-tlaven, Conn. 
though sustaining a respectable literary character, and not charg- 
ed with ‘metaphysical niceties,” yet for the first five years, at 
least, was.a bill of cost to the proprietors. The Utica Christian 
Repository, the most able and useful work of the kind, which has 
appeared in this country. has been discontinued, principally for 
want of patronage. While a political gazette, a mere literary 
journal, or religious intelligencer, can find pecuniary suppori in 
every village ; it is with difficulty that a doctrinal magazine, how- 
ever well conducted, can obtaim a subsistence in all New-Eng- 
land. When one is-solicited to subscribe for such a work, his 
reply commonly is, ‘I like the publication well enough; but I 
take a newspaper, the Herald and the Recorder; which is as 
much as J can pay for, and more than 1 can read.’ 

But, the more difficult it is to find readers and purchasers of 
doctrinal Magazines; the more needful and important is their 
coutinuance and circulation; for the same reason that good 
preaching is always most necessary where it is most unde: valued 
But in order to sustain a work of this.kind, it is obvious, that 
some exertion and some sacrifices are indispensable, on the part 
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of those who feel:‘the amportance of contending for ‘‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” as the only means of arresting the 
tocrcnt.af error, hypocrisy and immorality. 

‘he Hopkinsian Magazine is designed to contribute a mite, 
in aid of the cause of truth and pure religion. 1t was commenc- 
ed, end ‘has been carried on, thus far, under many embarrass- 
ments The Editor has been able to. do muchJless than he would, 
aud his correspondents, it is feared, have done much less than 
they could, to render the work instructive, engaging and useful. 
But ‘ew, comparatively, have availed themselves of the invitatior, 
which was early given to temperate discussion; a mode of writ- 
ing, which, more than any other, is adapted to awaken inquiry, 
excite interest, and elicit truth. 

The name, assumed for this publication, was, indeed, unpopu- 
lar at first; chiefly because the scheme of sentiments which it 
designates, was so: but, as “ honesty is the best policy,” and no 
guile or deception was intended. or deemed ju-tifable in such 
a cause; it was thought best, at the suggestion of an aged and 
eminent divine, to take that name, which was the le st ambicu- 
ous and most expressive of the thing tended. And it was, and 
is believed, that the only way to wipe off the reproach which has 
been cast upon the name is, to own it, and explain, and prove, and 
apply the system of religious truth and duty, to which it is appro- 
priated. The name, ali consistent, genuine Calvinists must wear; 
and they must wear it as a s/igma, unless they ‘ dare confess their 
belief,’ and have the zeal and resolution to bring forth “ their 
strong reasons’’—and such, in abundance, they have—for em- 
bracing tht system of doctrines and duties, for which the mar- 
tyrs bled, and the reformers contended, whose foundation the im- 
mortal Edwards cleared of the rubbish of ages, and whose s Iper- 
structure hs been carried up, in beautiful proportions, by Bell my, 
West, Hopkins and Emmons. It is the only scriptural and con- 
sistent system: and though it may prove like goads to many an 
unhumble sinner and self-righteous pharisee, yet it commends it- 
self tothe reason and conscience of every man, in the siglit of 


God. 


The Editor feels or teful fi I lid 


lor the candid reception genera! 1Ve 
en to the preceding volumes of this work, with all their 
tions; while he regrets that his own want of leisure an 


ind the less libs ral contributi ms of hi correspon lents, ti 
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anticipated, have rendered the pages less entertaining and in- 
structive than was hoped and desired. ‘The typographical errors 
which have too frequently occurred, have been owing to the want 
ofa direct and periodical communication with the press; an in- 
convenience which, it is expected, will soon be removed. 

The Editor respectfully solicits the aid of such as approve ol 
the publication, in furnishing materials and circulating the work ; 
which, if he is enabled, without too great a pecuniary s¢crifice, 
still to continue, he pledges his unremitting efforts to reader as 
correct, engaging and instructive as possible. He will hold him- 
self responsible for the sentiments in the sermons and editorial ob- 
servations only; as other pieces will sometimes purposely contain 
opinions diverse from his own, with a view to open the door to 
discussion. May both those who write, and these who read, re- 
ceive the love of the truth, and be found in the number of the wise 
who understand and learn doctrine ; and to this end, let both sup 
plicate the teachings of that Holy Spirit, whose Divine office it 1s 


to illuminate the understanding by removing the blindness of the 
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SERMON. 
L. JOmN tWs Bracncdsbiii God is Love. 


That there is a God, is the first principle of religion. Men can 


‘ 


have no sense of accountability for their actions, unless they belie 


in the existence of a Supreme Being. Such a belief has been nearly 


universal among mankind, in all ages of the world. Pagans, indeed, 


have had ‘lords many, and gods many :’ but whilst they have general 
ly embraced polytheism, they have as gene rally acknowledged the 
existence of One God of superior ability and character, as the Prince 
and Governor of the rest. 

But general as has been the belief of a Supreme Being; the opin 


\ 


ions entertained of his moral character, have been various, contra 


dictory and absurd. Whilst philosophers formed some just concep 
tions of the natural attributes of God, they imagined his moral char 


1} 


’ acter to be like their own, and with all their boasted wisdom, ‘knew 


not the moral perfections of that Being, whom they ignorantly w 

shipped.’ But it is of little consequence to believe that there is a God, 

without any just views of his character; for nothing can be more ob 
vious, than that false conceptions of the great Object of fearand wor 

ship, must lead to false religion, and that true religion can result 
from nothing but a knowledge of the true character of the One on); 
living and true God. 


It is but a little that such narrow capacities as ours, can compre 


, ’ _ i 

' hend of the infinite and incomprehensible Jehovah : but, without som 
just ideas of his perfections and will, it is impossible to possess an) 
true religion, either in principle or practice. Before God can be 
worshipped, he must be known. This knowledge, so essential to re- 
ligion, we never could have acquired, if our Creator had not made us 
in his ownimage. If there had been no resemblance between our fi- 
nite minds, and the One Infinite mind; we never could have formed 

« the least idea of the perfections of God. But, being made in the image 


of our Maker; we may justly reason from what we perceive in our- 
selves, to what exists in God. The highest idea which we can form 
of the natural attributes of the Supreme Being, such as his knowl- 
edge, presence, power, &c. is, that they are like those natural pow- 
ers and faculties of our own minds, divested of all imperfection, and 
unlimited in their exercise. vhich we ca: 


And the highest idea, 
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form of the Moral Perfections of the Supreme Being, such as his 

Goodness, Truth, Justice, Mercy, &e. is, that they are all compre- 

hended in the same kind of love, which we are qualified and bound 

to exercise, and in which all human holiness consists. And this is 

precisely the idea which the apostle conveys of the Moral Perfections 

of God, in our text: “God is love.” He has reference to the’ Moral ‘ 
? 


Perfections of God only ; for to those only can love belong, and not to 


his Natural Attributes: and. his’ peculiar aiode of expression implies, 
that all the moral perfections of God, his whole moral character, is 
comprehended in love: God is love. The Doctrine obviously contain 

ed in the text, is this: T'rue love comprehends all the morat perfections 
of God. In the illustration of this doctrine, it will be proper, first, to 
describe true love; and then, to show how such love comprehends all 
the Mi ral Perfections of God. l am, 

I. To describe true love. 

Love, in general, belongs neither to the understanding, nor to the 
natural affections, but to the heart or will only. The object of love is 
the good, the interest and happiness, of the being loved. There are 
two, and but two kinds of love, known, or conceivable; the one has 
for its ultimate and chief object, the greatest good of the universe of 
beings; the other has, for its ultimate and chief object, the greatest 
good of the individual who exercises it; the one is called disinterest- 
ed love, the other self-love, or selfishness. It is impossible to con 
ceive of an exercise of love, which is neither disinterested, nor sel 
fish— which has neither private good, nor public good for its ultimate 
and chief object. 

Now, that true leve is disinterested and not selfish, is both the dic 
tate of consciences, and the declaration of sacred scriptare. 

1. It is the dictate of conscience, that trne love is disinterested. 

The conscience of every man disapproves of all those exercises of 

love, which termimate upon self-interest, as their ultimate and su- * 
preme object. The conscience of every man condemns him for en- 
tirely neglecting and overlooking the good of others, and confining 
his good will and benevolence exclusively to himself. The conscience 
of every man teaches him, that he ought to set as high a value upon 
the interest of another, as upon his own, when it is worth as much ; 
and a higher value, when it is worth more. No man’s conscience ap- 
proves of his exercises of love, except when he thinks them to be of 
a disinterested, or truly benevolent natare. No man expects that oth- 
ers will approve of his exercises of lova and good will, unless he can 
convince them, that they are ultimately directed to a higher object, 
than his own private, personal interest. And hence arise the endeav- 


ors of mankind, to make others believe that their views and designs 


are directed tothe public good. In passing judgment upon the ac- 
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tions of others, men always approve or condemn them, according as 
they appear to proceed from selfish or disinterested motives. When 
any writer or speaker undertakes to draw a virtuous and amiable 
character, he always makes ita disinterested one: so universally 


does the moral sense of mankind teach them, that true love is disin- 
terested. 


2. The same is the representation of sacred scripture. The Divine 
Law, which requires true love and that only, requires impartial, dis- 
interested love. For one to love God with all his heart and his 
neighbor as himself, is to be disinterested. The apostle Paul con- 
demns that love which has private interest exclusively for its object, 
and which prompts men to seek their own things only; and in de- 
scribing charity, or true love, says, “She seeketh not herown.” He 
uniformly represents true love, as leading men to value and seek to 
promote the good of others—to treat them with justice, kindness, 
compassion and liberality—to do good and communicate to all men. 
In drawing the character of good men, the sacred writers uniformly 
represent them as habitually humane, generous, public-spirited, or in 
other words, disinterested. Thus they delineate the character of 
Moses, of David, of Daniel, of Paul, and above all, of the man Christ 
Jesus, who went about doing good, as a perfect model of pure benev- 
olence. It may be added, that the inspired writers expressly speak 
of the love of God, as being of a disinterested nature. The Psalmist 
says, “The Lord is good unto ail, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” Our Saviour spake of God, as kind to the evil and un- 
thankful, as well as to the good and grateful; and his beloved disci- 
ple writes: “In this was manifested the love of God towards us, be- 
cause that God sent his enly begotton Son into the world, that we 
taight live through him, Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
tha’ he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
We love him because he first loved us.” 

Such evidence there is, that true love is the same as disinterested 
benevolence, which extends to all beings capable of happiness, which 
is complacency towards all holy beings, which prefer a greater good 
to a less, and a less evil toa greater, without partiality, and which 
has for its ultimate and chief object, to which it is willing to sacrifice 
every other, the greatest possible sum of good in the universe. Thus 
disinterested, impartial, and universal, without intermission, and with 
out limitation, is the love of God. I am, 


II. ‘To show the love of God e:mprehends all lis moral perfections. 
“God is leve. 

Che moral perfections of God, are distinguished from his natural 
attributes, as the exercises of the hearts or wills of men, are distin- 


guishe| from the faculties and operations of their understandings or 
? 


= 
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intellects. The moral perfections of God, are the affections of his 
heart and the volitions of his will towards himself and the creatures 
which he has made. Here, then, it may be observed, 

1. That holy, disinterested love fills the heart of God, and leaves 
no room for any other moral exercise. As God requires his rational 
creatures to exercise disinterested love, with all the heart and soul 
and mind and strength ; so he loves the universe, including himself 
and his creatures, with al! his heart and soul and mind and strength. 
He exercises true love to the universe, at all times, to the extent of 
his natural capacity. His heart is always full of holy, disinterested 
benevolence. So that if we could conceive of any moral perfections 
in God, distinct from true love, there would be no room for them in 
his heart. But, 

2. We cannot conceive of any moral perfections in God, distinct 
from disinterested love. All the moral perfections of God, are branch- 
es and modifications of true love, or universal benevolence. All the 
affections and exercises of the heart of God, are disinterested. They 
are all branches and modifications of the same pure, simple, disinter- 
ested love to himself and his creatures. ‘There is no need of suppos- 
ing any other exercise in his heart, if we could, to account for all his 
conduct towards the universe of being. As true love, in men, is ‘the 
fulfilling of the law ;’ so true love in God, disposes him to do as it is fit 
and right and proper for him to do, in all cases, towards all beings.— 
His moral perfections are called by different names, as wisdom, »vod- 
ness, faithfulness, justice, mercy, &c. not because they are cf « 
ent natures ; but because they are the same pure benevolence, cxer- 
cised towards different objects, under different circumstances, and 


produce different effects. This leads me to add, 

3. That if we examine the moral perfections of God, separately, 
we shall find them to be all branches or modifications of the same 
disinterested love, exercised on various occasions, towards various ob- 
jects. What is his wisdom, so far as it is a morta} perfection, but his 
disposition to adopt the best means to obtain the best ends, i. e. his 
own glory, and the greatest good of the universe? And is not this an 
exercise of disinterested benevolence. His goodness is a disposition 
to do good, to the highest possible degree. “Thou art good,” says the 
psalmist, “and doest good.” The faithfulness of God is a disposition 
to consult.the best interests of himself, and his moral kingdom. His 
justice is his disposition to punish the guilty according to their de- 
serts, for the honor of his own character, the support of his law and 
government, and the best interest of intelligent beings. His mercy 
is a disposition to pardon the guilty and receiv? them to favor, so far 
as consistent with the glory of his name, and the welfare of his king- 
And thus it may be made to appear, that all the Divine, moral 


dom. 
nerfections, by whatever various names they may be called, which 
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compose the infinitely amiable and glorious character of the Supreme 
Being, are but so many branches and exercises of the same impartial, 
universal and disinterested benevolence, which he requires in his law, 
and in which all moral beauty, excellency and glory essentially con- 
sist. God is love. Pure, impartial, universal love to himself and all 
his creatures whom he has made capable of holiness and happiness, 
fills his heart, actuates his will, and prompts him in all the measures 
of his righteous government, and all the dispensations of his holy 
providence. 
, [ro BE CONCLUDED.] 





FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON THE NECESSITY AND UTILITY OF EXERCISING COM- 
MON SENSE. 

Mankind all sprang from a common origin, and possess a common 
nature. Every rational creature is capaple of exercising common 
sense, which is essentially alike in all men; and were it not for the 
depravity of the heart,would lead to unity of faith. However differently 
persons may reason; their intuitive knowledge is always essentially 
alike. Hence the inspired writers assume many self-evident truths, 
as the foundation of every divine precept and prohibition. Divine 
revelation was not addressed to “the horse and the mule who are 
without understanding,” but to men; who were made rational and 
moral agents. Adam intuitively knew that he was able and bound to 
obey all the holy and just commands of his Creator; and it is in view 
of the same fact respecting his posterity that God appeals to men: 
“Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. Hear now, O 
house of Israel, is not my way equal, are not your ways unequal ? 
Why even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right.” And since the 
Author of the scriptures assumes the existence and reality of many 
self-evident, obvious truths, and in view of them appeals to men res- 
pecting the propriety and justice of his own precepts and prohibitions ; 
it is certainly the part of true wisdom, modesty, and piety, for us also 
to adopt and adhere to them. 

“Common sense,” says a late writer, “is not that sense which man- 
kind commonly exercise ; but that sense which they all possess, and 
would always exercise, were it not for the depravity of their hearts.” 
It is that sense of truth, propriety and right, which is common to man 
asa rational and moral being. Every rational person sees intuitively, 
that some things are right and others wrong; that some things are 
wise and others foolish ; that some things are proper under particular 
circumstances, and others improper; that some things are true and 
others false ; and that some things are expedient, and others inexpe- 
dient. And those persons who see with quickness and accuracy 
those things that are good or bad, wise or fuolish, proper or improper, 
expedient or inexpedient, true or false, may be said to have a good 
degree of common sense. Ina word, common sense respects those 
truths which it is very difficult for mankind to avoid seeing and know- 
ing ; and whether it is wholly intuitive, or partly demonstrative, it 
prevents the imagination and reasoning powers of intellectual beings 
from running lawless and wild, and binds all persons to the same senti- 
ments, and to a wise and useful course of conduct. But the nature of 
common sense will more easily be apprehended by contemplating some 
of the principal truths which are the result of its dictates 
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It is a fundamental principle of common sense, that we exist > fh! 
we are intellectual, rational and moral agents, capable of discermyg 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and capable of doing 
right. Wecannot help perceiving that two and two are equal to four, 
that honesty and faithfulness and berievolence are right and ought to 
be practised ; and that murder, and slander, and deceit, and fraud, 
and every other exercise of selfishness, is wrong, and can and ought 
to be avoided. The fact that we are able and bound to do right, and 
able and bound to avoid all moral evil, is assumed by every court of 
justice, by every person in his secret judgment of all others, and in- 
deed by every rational being in the universe. To deny that we have, 
to a certain extent, an intuitive perception and certain knowledge of 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and that we are able and bound 
to do right always ; is tomock our common sense, and insult our own 
consciousness. Did not mankind possess this sense of truth and right, 
who could ever convince them of the existence, propriety and moral 
fitness of any thing that exists? Nothing but this knowledge can 
ever bind them to do right. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that the mind or soul of man, is 
“all spirit and activity”—that it is simply a rational, moral and spirit- 
ual existence, which has “ neither length, nor breadth, nor figure, nor 
visibility, nor any other property of matter,” or any thing material in 
its nature—that its essence and existence consist in the various states 
of perception, memory, reason, conscience, volition, sympathy, con- 
sciousness, &c,; and not in any thing dormant and inactive. We 
know, that any imaginary thing which cannot be conceived to be 
true, is false. And we can form no real notion of any thing inactive 
in mind. Inthe language of alate eminent divine: “Separate ac- 
tivity from’ the soul, and its existence is no longer conceivable. The 
essential properties of the soul, constitute its essence, as much as the 
essential properties of matter constitute the essence of matter.” It is 
an association of properties that constitutes the essence of matter, 
and an association of exercises that constitutes the essence of mind.— 
The association of the properties of matter is made to exist in a per- 
manent state, and the association and continuation of the exercises of 
mind form our mental, permanent existence. The same First Cause 
that could commence, can continue the existence of both matter and 
mind, though there be no visionary substratum or substance to either, 
separate from properties and exercises, of which we can form any 
distinct idea Nor is it possible for Deity to create any independent 
substance o1 substratum, in either matter or mind, which would con- 
tinue to exist, as many suppose, without the continued agency of the 
First Cause. Independence is a peculiar attribute of the Deity, which 
can never be imparted. If it should be said that an exercise, or action, 
implies an agent, or actor, to whom the action belongs; and therefore 
there must be some substratum or substance in mind, from which its 
actions flow ; it is a sufficient reply to say, this is but begging the 
question. One exercise may as well be conceived to belong to all the 
others, which compose our mental and mortal existence, as to belong to 
any dormant substratum, of which we can form no distinct idea. There 
is nothing absurd in the idea of a simple active existence, any more 
than im an inactive one ;-and the absurd conjectural notion of an in- 
active substance to mind, never originated in the field of common 
sense, but is a remnant of that vain infidel philosophy, which weuld 
crowd the great First Cause of all things far from us. On the sup- 
position of inactive substance to mind, it may be as pertinently asked, 
to what does that belong? and so ad infinitum. Nothing, therefore, 
is gained, but absurdity. If it should be objected, that God’s creat- 
ing and constantly upholding a simple active existence, would mak « 
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it @& part of himself; why would not his creating and upholding a dor- 

maht-principle in mind, make that a partof himself? It is true, there 
is s6mething respecting mind, which the mind cannot comprehend. 
We cannot comprehend how the soul and body are connected with, 
and influence each other, nor are we required to know this. Wecan- 
not tell how many mental exercises co-exist in one mind; though we 
know that but one moral exercise ever exists in our mind, at once. 
And what we cannot know, we are not requi red to know ; yet we are 
required to know ourselves. But if one thine, essential to the nature 

of mind, of which we are never conscious, and can form no distinct 
idea, may exist; then why not two, ten or ten thousand; and on this 

supposition, who could ever c omply with the divine prece pt, to know 
himself, or ever acquire any true knowledge of his mind? We are 
never conscious of any thing but activity in our mind; we can form 
no distinct idea of any inactive mental substratum which is absurd ; 
therefore it is a dictate of common sense, that no such thing exists. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that sin and holiness can never be 
blended in one exercise. Many things in nature cannot be blended ; 
much less can those which are morally opposite, be mixed. We can 
form a distinct idea of an exerci se of holiness, and an exercise of sin; 
but we can form no distinct idea of an exercise, partly holy, and partly 
sinful. How can selfishness be partly benevolent, or real benevolence 
be partly selfish? Such a supposition is as absurd, as it is unscriptural 
On this principle, a particular action might be both praise-worthy and 
blame-worthy. Some suppose, that a holy exercise may he partly 
sinful merely on account of its weakness. But this view is equally 
absurd ; for “ our exercises can never be perfectly strong ; that is, as 
strong asthe divine affections.” We know, intuitively, that every 
person always acts with all his heart, when he acts at all. The causes 
of mental weakness may indeed be criminal, but weakness itself is 
not. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that the nature of moral exercises 
is alike, in all moral beings. It would be «absurd to suppose that we 
are bound to love or hate the character of any beings, of whom we 
can form no just conception. And since we are obliged to reason 
respecting the nature of all other minds from the nature of our own; 
we must suppose, that mental views, exercises and emotions, are of 
the same nature, wherever the *y exist. Benevolence and complacence, 
joy and grief, love and hatred, justice and mercy, perception and ret 
son, compassion and sorrow, and imagination and sympathy, are o 
the same nature, in all moral beings, wherever they exist. Hence, 
by knowing the nature of our own minds, we may know the nature of 
others. If this were not true, we could form no idea of other exist- 
ences. Divest a man of his conscience, and he could form no idea of 
a moral being ; or take away a person’s reason, and he could form no 
idea of an intellectual being. God made man after his image; and 
as in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man. 

It is a fundamental principle of common sense, that holiness is more 
amiable, and its existence more important, than happiness. Holiness 
has a tendency to promote happiness; but happiness has no tendency 
to promote holiness. Happiness is a natural good; but holiness is a 
good of a different and entirely superior nature, which receives the 
esteem and approbation of conscience; but happiness never does. 
For this reason, we know that moral good is more excellent and im- 
portant, than natural good; and for the same reason, we know that 
holiness, and not happiness, is the chief good, Hence every person 
that consults his own conscience, knows, that it is criminal and shame 
ful, for any moral being to pursue happiness as his “ being’s end ai 
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aim.” The intuitive moral sense, which every rational being has, of 
the supreme moral excellence, loveliness and importance of moral 
Virtue, is instead of a thousand arguments to prove this obvious truth, 
that holiness is the chief good and highest end which can be con- 
ceived, 

It is a fundamental principle of common sense, that sin is more 
odious and undesirable. than misery. It is evident from the divine 
law, that God hates one sin, more than he does endless misery, which 
he has threatened for one transgression. Sin is morally odious and 
hateful ; but misery is not. Sin receives the disapprobation of con- 
science ; but misery does not. For this reason, every person, whe 
hates misery, more than he does sin, appears c ontemptible i in the eyes 
of all moral beings. Those, who affirm that misery is a greater evil 
than sin, would be wise to consult their own consciences on this se- 
rious subject, and not remain so much like the horse and the mule, 
who are without moral discernment. The simple fact, that mankind 
are made capable of seeing the supreme o:diousness, and hateful na- 
ture of sin, is a perfect moral demonstration, that sin is unspeakably 
the greatest evil in existence 

It is a dictate of common sense, that justice is amiable. Mankind 
are capable of seeing, not only the supreme odiousness and ill-desert 
of sin, but also of seeing the congruity, fitness.and moral beauty of 
God’s connecting natural evil with ill-desert. Whoever read the 
history of Haman, without involuntarily admiring the justice display- 
ed in his overthrow ? Who can conceive of any thing just and right, 
without conceiving of something amiable and glorious? Let their 
moral character be what it may, ‘mankind uniformly approve and ad- 

mire the justice displayed in the punishment of thieves, and knaves, 
and murderers ; unless some particular selfish interest prevents. And 
the greater the ill-desert of the individual, the greater will appear the 
moral beauty of the vindictive justice displayed in his punishment, and 
the greater will be the involuntary joy and approbation that will be 
felt by those who witness it. Hence Moses saw, and the heavenly 
hosts, who will sing the song of Moses, will see the greatness of the 
divine excellency, in punishing the incorrigibly wicked. 

It isa dictate of common sense, that guilt can never be annihilated. 
We cannot conceive that time, or punishment, or forgiveness, or even 
a divine declaration, can ever remove the guilt of sin. When a pa 
rent punishes a child for disobedience, it does not make him innocent 
of that disobedience. When the State punishes individuals for crime, 
the punishment has no tendency, neither is it intended, to make them 
innocent of their crimes. It may make them obedient, and submis- 
sive, and dutiful ; but as Jong as it remains true, that they have vio- 
lated their obligations to the State; so long will their ill-desert re- 
main. Ifa person should suffer even more than he deserves, for a 
given period, it would not make him any more innocent. For ifa 
just punishment has no tendency to remove guilt, we cannot see that 
an unjust one can remove guilt. It might indeed remove the reason 
for his being punished, for a given time; but nothing more. Saints 
in heaven will always be ill-deserving creatures, whieh will doubtless 
be the foundation of some of their sweetest songs of praise. All ra- 
tional beings are made capable of seeing the immutable nature of 
guilt, whie h is a moral demonstration that it can never be diminished. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that moral good and evil ought to 
be measured by the motive and intention of the agent. Mankind al- 


ways secretly excuse or condemn all others, by their apparent motives 


and intentions. It is more criminal fora man to design to commit 


murder, then to design to pilfer 


the treasures of a prince; and it is 
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more criminal to design to murder a number of persons, to accomplish 
the Same purpose, than to design the death of but one. Just so, it is 
a greater moral virtue to design the accomplishment ofa great good, 
than, with the same light, opportunity and ability, to design the ac- 
complishment of a less one. Knowledge, favors, strength of mind; 
and other circumstances, may contribute to the amount of good or 
evil, in any given action; but the motive or intention of the person, 
is the primary and immediate measure of good, or ill-desert. We 
know that seme persons have much more selfish and malignant designs 
and motives, than others. Some persons, at some times, design a great 
natural evil to others, to promote but a contemptible and momentary 
good of theirown. Hence to find out the degree of guilt, in any ac- 
tion, we always search, in the first place, for its motive and design. 
No person can honestly praise or condemn himself for the tendency 
of any one of his actions, any farther than he foresaw its tendency.— 
There is no reason to suppose, that Adam knew that his first sin would 
have a tendency to spread sin, “death and all our woe,’ among the 
countless myriads of his posterity, as it actually did. And if not, it 
would be absurd, to suppose him guilty of the evil consequences, 
which ensued. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that all moral virtue consists ig 
the various modifications of disinterested benevolence, which ex- 
cludes all selfishness from the heart, whenever itexists. Disinterest- 
ed benevolence consists in regarding al! the interests of holiness and 
happines, within the circle of our knowledge, for their own sake, and 
according to our knowledge of their sacredness and importance. It 
implies a willingness to give up any or all of our own good, if neces- 
sary, to promote a greater good, or if the general good requires it. 
God seeks, and ought to seek, his own holiness and happiness supreme- 
ly, only because it is the chief good. The benevolence of Deity leads 
him to punish some persons according to their deserts, to promote the 
general good; and disinterested benevolence in them, would lead 
them to choose to aecept the punishment of their iniquity, for the same 
reason. It is as impossible to conceive of any moral excellence, that 
is not an exercise of this benevolence, as it is to conceive an exercise 
of it to be sinful, hateful and ill-deserving. 

It is a fundamental principle of common sense, that all selfishness, 
and nothing but selfishness, is sin. Selfishness consists not merely in 
seeking our own interests supremely, but in seeking them because 
they areour own. 1 know it has been supposed and published, that 
self-love, or selfishness, in its elementary form, is not criminal, but 
becomes so only when it is carried to excess, or exercised towards 
improper objects. But this is absurd; and in order that any person 
may feel its absurdity, let him suppose, that five degrees of love are 
due to himself, and five million to the kingdom of God. Five degrees 
of self-love, then, would beexactly right, and all above, if not all below 
this, would be sin. But if a man should exercise one thousandth part 
of a degree more than five, how great would be his sin? How many 
degrees, or how great a fraction of a degree, more than five, would 
consign him to endless punishment? 'T'o state such a notion, is to re- 
fute it. The obvious fact is, that every degree of selfish self-love, by 
which I mean seeking our own interests merely because they are our 
own, is sin. We cannot conceive of any moral evil, that is not an ex- 
ercise of this selfishness. 

It is a fundamental principle of common sense, that there is an 
eterna! and self-existent First Cause, who is the efficient producing 
cause of every creature, object and event that ever began to exist. 
We are not only unconscious of existing independently, but we are 
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made capable of seeing the nature and necessa:y relation of cause 
andeffect, By seeing that men and things are made capable of ex- 
jsting by @ cause, we equally see that they cannot exist without 
cause. When we perceive a curious piece of workmanship on the 
earth, or in the heavens, we not only perceive, instantly, that it must 
have had a cause, but we also see something of the nature of the 
cause, by seeing the effect. This perception of the nature and rela- 
tion of cause and effect, is a moral aes of the existence, and 
constant, and universal ageacy of the great First Cause of all things. 
The constant and absolute dependence of matter and created mind, 
upon this great First and independent Cause, is another plain dictate 
of common sense. We cannot conceive of the nature of a creature, 
or created object, without conceiving of its perfect dependence for 
every motion and action. Tlere is nothing absurd in the idea ofa 
voluntary, accountable and dependent being. God’s causing our ac- 
tions has no more tendency to destroy our acting, than his causing 
our existence at first, had a tendency to prevent our existing. We 
are couscious of activity and accountability, and our perfect depend- 
ence is one of the first and most obvious truths we apprehend. 
It is a dictate of common sense, that every sin we commit, is simply 
a. violation of moral obligation, which is perceived only by our con- 
science. We intuitively know, that nothing put our moral sense of 
right and wrong, binds us to do righ t, and consequently that nothing 
can bind us toact contrary to our conscience. Hence the se riptures 
affirm, “He that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
By intellectual perception and reason, we know what is true and 
false, but not what is rightand wrong. If even Gabriel should be di- 
vested of his conscience, nething could bind him, or enable him, to 
continue holy, or enable him to become sinful. Hence when con- 
science is said to be weak, defiled or seared, we cannot suppose the 
scriptures mean, that our moral sense of right and wrong is destroy- 
ed, or its nature so changed that a knowledge of our duty ceases 
entirely, or in a great measure, to exist. For, this would weaken or 
destroy our mor d age ney and accountability. But the conscience 
may be said to be defective, when the heart becomes so hard, blind 
and obstinate, that it ceases entirely, or in a great measure, to be a/- 
fecle.t by its dictates, or when it circumscribes the eperations of con- 
cierce in such a manner, that its dictates, in some respects, are dif- 
fere it from what they would be, under different circumstances, This 
is rot uncommon phraseology ; for we say, ‘a hot sun,’ when it heats 
us, and ‘a clear and bright sun, when it reflects aclear hght; though 
t'1e nature of the sun doesnot change. The scriptures every where 
recognise this obvieus truth, that the present dictates of conscience, 
whether enlightened or unenlightened, seared and defiled or not, al- 
ways bind the heart to obey them; which implies, that nothing else 
can bind the heart contrary to them, Hence the apostle said, “ We 
know that an idel is nothing in the world, and that there is but one 
God, of whom are all things, &c. Howbeit, there is not in every man 
that knowledge: For some with conscience of the idol unto this hour, 
eat it as a thing offered unto an idol, and their conscience being weak, 
is defiled.” Here the defect of censcience mentioned, was in con- 
sequence of a want of knowing that an idol was nothing; and how- 
ever much they might have been to blame for neglecting to.obtain 
thateasy knowledge, the apostle did not intimate that their, defiled 
conscience did not bind them to obey its present dictates, but the 
contrary. For he continues to say, “If any man see thee, which hast 
knowledge, sit at meut in the idol’s temple, shall not t= conscience of 
him that is weak be emboldened to eat those : which are offered 
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unto idols? And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother per- 
ish, for whom Christ died. But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak consciences, ye sin against Christ.” Here the 
amount of the apostle’s argument is this: If any person should eat 
certain things offered unto idols, in the presence of those whom he 
knew verily “thought they ought not to be eaten, and thus entice them 
by his example to eat the saméd things, contrary to their conscience, 
he would be chargeable with leading them into sin, and with sinning 
against Christ himsel’. The same apostle made it a point of duty, to 
exercise himself, to have always “a conscience void of offence,” that 
is, 30 to obey its dictates, that it would not condemn him. He says for 
himself and other christians, “Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but, by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world.” Though conscience may be circumscribed in its opera- 
tions, by ignorance and the blindness and obstinacy of the heart ; yet 
itcan never be made to dictate what it is wrong for a person, at the 
time of its dictates, to do; for we know, intuitively, as well as from 
the scriptures, that holiness, and honesty, and faithfulness, “ commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” whether 
conscience is defiled, or not. Though Paul, in his state of blindness 
and ignorance respecting Christ, verily thought he “ought todo many 
things contrary to his name ;” yet we cannot suppose, that his con- 
science justified him in being “exceeding mad against them,” and 
compelling them to blaspheme ;” which would be contrary to the com 
mon experience and common sense of all men. However much he 
was to blame for the ignorance which led him to think he ought to do 
many things contrary to Christ; while he supposed him to be an im 
poster, he doubtless was bound to do those things which he verily 
thought he ought to do. though with 4 totally different spirit from that 
which he possessed. He said afterwards, he obtained mercy, because 
he opposed Christ ignorantly, in unbelief; which implies, that if he 
had known that it was Christ and the Holy Spirit, whom he opposed, 
as he then knew; his opposition would have amounted to the unpar- 
donable sin. His ignorance, which led him to think he ought to do 
many things contrary to Christ,was the occasion of his obtaining mercy. 
From this case of Paul, as well as from a thousand similar cases, it ap- 
pears true, that multitudes really think they are doing God an accept- 
able service, while they are sinning with a high hand against him.— 
There may be, and doubtless are, a great many ways, that seem right 
untu men, that will end in death. But no person can know that he is 
doing right, in respect to the same thing, in which he is actually do- 
ing wrong ; which would be absurd. Real and correct christians may 
certai: ily know, that what they have embraced, is true; but errorists 
do not and cannot know, that their errors are truth. Real christians 
may certainly know that some of their affections are holy; and sin- 
ners may think and believe, that some of theirs are ; but they do not 
and cannot know they are. Real christians may know, that they 
sometimes have the testimony of conscience in favor of their motives 
and affections ; and hypocrites and sinners may really think they some- 
times have, but they do not, and cannot know they have; for con- 
science, as every person intuitively knows, never approves of selfish 
motives and affections. The real deception, which will doubtless ruin 
millions, is probably this: Sinners very strongly desire to think well 
of themselves, and their strong desires bias their judgment to such an 
extent, that they fondly hope, and imagine, and really think, they do 
possess some rea/ moral excellence which every person’s conscience 
approves. Hence they have the real approbation of conscience, in 
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favor of that real moral excellencé which they only imagine they pos- 
sess, while in reality they do not. This view ofa seared conscience, 
is not inconsistent with the habitual perception of moral obligation, 
which is essential to our constant moral agency and accountability : 
Nor is it inconsistent with the fact, thet an increase of li¢cht in the 
mind, will restore sensibility tothé heart. The light of divine truth 
often enters the minds of stupid sinners in this world, to such a degree, 
that peace is driven far from them. And the light of the great day, 
will drive their caraal peace, and security, and joy, far, and forever, 
from their minds. A LAYMAN. 
' 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


FROM THE ALBANY REGISTER. 
REVIEW. 
<1 Sermon preached in the Presbyterian Church, Troy, March 4, 1827, 
by the Rev. Cuannes G. Finney, from Amos iii. 3. “ Can two walk 
lowcther ex ept they be agreed.” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 574.) 

if the conclusion to which I have come, is correct, that, by the fire, 
and spirit, and warmth, which glow, and blaze, and burn upon us 
through this discourse, nothing more is meant than mere anima! /eel- 
ing, of the martial kind, applied to the subject of religion, the princi- 
ple will doubtless apply to the leading positions taken in the sermon, 
and satisfactorily account for them.—Let us make the experiment. 

Page 5. “S$ ippose you hear a dull man preach or pray ; while he 
remains dall, and you are warm with feeling, you are not interested, 
you cannot be, for your affections are not fed and cherished, unless 
he comes up to your tone.” This is exactly so, if your feeling is 

> animal feeling ; but far from it, ifit is that holy affection which 
cousists in the love of the truth. Ifthe truth is clearly presented, 
i ' | man, who does not appear to feel 
it himself, still that truth would feed and cherish your holy affections. 
Aad the degree ia which your affections would be fed, would depend 
upon the truth presented, and not upon the feeling of the speaker.- 
Satan might be the medium of announcing to the angels in heaven 
that another sinner has repented, and the tidings would fill them with 
holy joy, though Satan should appear to have no pleasure in the mes- 
sage himself. But in the sermon, it all depends upon the degree of 
feeling manifested by the preacher. If that is below your tone, “ you 
are not interested, you cannot be.”—The feeling in you is fed only 
y the feeling in him, and not by the truths he exhibits. And being 
#0, itis animal feeling. For, nothing is plainer, than that the feeling 
in one which is ted by feeling in one another, is mere sympathy, and 
animal feeling. It cannot be any thing else. 

So also with the converse ; in which I conclude he means to sup- 
pose one who is in the exercise of Christian feelings, though in a low 
degree. He applies some terms to him, which, as I should under 
stand them, denote the opposite of Christian feelings ; but as he prob- 
ably means to make an exact contrast, I pass over these. Your affec 
tions are low—you hear the ardent man pray or preach—*if your 
aifections will not rise, if they refuse to enkindle; although you be- 
lieve every word he says, yet you are not pleased. He is above your 
teinperature ; you are annoyed with the manner, and fire, and spirit 
of the man. The higher he rises, if your affections grovel, the far- 

.er apart you are, and the more you are displeased. While your 
heart it wrong, [that is, of low temperature,] the nearer right he is, 
{that is, the higher his temperature,] the more he burns upon you; 
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if your heart will not enkindle, the more you are disgusted.” Exact- 
ly true, again, if it is mere animal feeling, of the kind which has been 
described. ‘The state of my nervous system is such as to be p 

antly affected only with the soft tones of the harp; but he pours up- 
on me “the din of trumpets, drums and cymbals,” and I am pained 
and disgusted. But, very different is the case, if it is Christian feel- 
ing. ‘Though my Christian feelings, which consist in the love of th 
truth, are in a low degree, yet if he makes a clear and vivid exhibi 
tion of that truth which I love, I am pleased. And with respect to 
the manner of the preacher, if it is the eloquence of holy love, and I 
am a Christian, 1 cannot fail of being delighted with it, thouwh ever 
so much above the tone of my own feelings. Christians are not un- 
frequently in a state in which their holy affections are low ; but never, 
I believe, in that state in which the exhibition of that truth which 
they love does not please them. And while that truth which they 
love is exhibited, they are not displeased, but delighted at the appear- 
ance of a high degree of love to it inthe preacher. I have neve) 
known an instance of the contrary, in the circle of my Christian 
friends. And among the revival ministers of my acquaintance, | have 
never known one who was not pe ised at the e) hibition of a high de- 
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gree ot holy feeling in another, even though his own feelings should 

1e remarks may hold good, 

as far as animal feelings are concerned; but will not apply to Chris- 
tian experience. 

Again, page 6, he says, “We may learn why persons differing in 


theory upon doctrinal points in religion, and 


not coine up to the same temperature. ‘J 





belonging to different 
denominations, will often, for a time, walk together in great harmo- 





ny and affection. It is because they feel deeply, and feel alike. Their 
differ 3; are ina creat measure lost or forgotten, while they fall in 
with other’s state of feeling.” It has often been noticed that 
tho en whose prof ssed doctrinal views there is the createst 
ditter , do sometimes thus harmonize. Some have wondered at 
it: t others have understood it well. The true reason is here giv- 
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nal feeling. But if their /veliy 
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*"y respectively consider as trut! 


en, if by feeling is understood 
ynsisted inthe love of what tl! 








here would be no such agreement ; and the more of that kind of 
feeling each had, the further asunder they would be. But, Jet two 
persons, thus differing from each other in their doctrinal views, be 
tilled with the kind of animal feeling which has been mentioned, that 
is, the martial kind, and let their religion consist chiefly in this, and 
their differences are easily forgotten, for neither will attach much 
importance to them. They can meet together, and readily join in 
the same manner of expressing their feelings. They can sigh, and 
groin, and vociferate, in perfect harmony; they can think a noisy 
and tumultuous meeting a great excellence, and an evidence of the 
peculiar presence of the Holy Spirit; they can cry out, and fall down, 
and have “the power,” and speak, and pray, all at once, males and fe 
males, old and young, and find a perfect wnison of feeling in it all. 
“‘ [tis because they feel deeply and feel alike.” And this accounts for 
what some have wondered at, that some nominal Calvinists have 
thought it a high commendation of the new measures, to say, they 
were so much like those practised by the Methodists; and that some 
Methodists have said the new converts made under these measures 
were really Methodists, and it was not fair to hurry them into Calvin- 
istic churches, before they had time to discover their proper home. 
Ayain, page 6. “ We see why lukewarm professors and impeni- 
nt sinners have the same difficulties with means, in revivals of re 
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ligion. We often hear them complain of the manner of preaching 
and praying. Their objections are the same—the reason is, that their 
affections are nearly the sane. It is the fire, and the spirit, that dis- 
turb their frosty hearts.” By lukewarm professors understand those 
whose feeling is not up to the required temperature, those who have 
not imbibed this martial spirit. By the manner of preaching and 
praying, of which they complain, understand that manner which is 
expressive of this kind of animal feeling, at its high temperature. It 
is the spirit of war. It attacks impenitent sinners, and those profes- 
sors who do not come up to the required temperature, with the same 
abrupt, hatsh, reproachful and provoking language. Such _profess- 
ors, being cool, and not having their judgment biassed by passion, re- 
gird such treatment as improper, and inconsistent wiih the meek, 
and mild, and gentle, and benevolent temper of the gospel; and if 
they say any thingon the subject, they express this judgment. And 
those impenitent sinners who are displeased on this account, or on 
any other account, will be most likely to make the same objections. 
The fact that they make the same objections is very far from proving 
a likeness of moral character between them, as has been already 
shown. But the fact that they are alike “annoyed by the warmth 
and spirit” with which they are fiercely attacked, does prove, I am 
willing to admit, that they neither of them enter into this kind of feel- 
ing, and have not the same spirit enkindled within them.— They are 
a'ike destitute, for the time, of this class of animal feeling. But if 
the feeling spoken of, were the love of the truth, it would produce 
very different effects upon the impenitent, and upon those Christians 
whose affections are low. The impenitent would probably be dis- 
pleased with the truth exhibited, if they felt it at all; and they might 
complain that it should be urged with so much warmth. But Chris- 
tians would not be displeased with that truth which they love; nor 
would they be displeased to see others love ii in a very high degree ; 
nor would they complain that it was urge: with too much warmth, 
p-ovided it were done with decorum, and in the spirit of meekness. 
Again, Page 7. “We see why ministers visiting revivals, often, at 
first, raise objections to the means used, and cavil, and sometimes 
t ke sides with the wicked ;*—the praying, preaching and conversa- 
ton are above their present temperature.” It appears not to be the 
truth which is exhibited, that disturbs them, but the temperature.— 
They often object to this, “at first,” which implies, that they often 
afterwards fall in. Now, this is exactly descriptive of the efiect of 
thir kind of animal feeling. Animal feeling in one, has a tendency 
t» produce the same kind of animal feeling in another, by mere sym- 
pathy ; and it often does. Sothat those who were not affec ted by it 
“ at first,” may come into it afterwards. At first they judged with 
coolness, und disapproved, because what they witnessed was not ac- 
cording to the law and the testimony. But afterwards, when they 
began to come under the influence of the same animal feeling, their 
pssions overcame their judgment, and their scruples of conscience, 
ani they were prepared to fall in. Many instances of this have no 
doubt occurred ; and they are easily accounted for, ifit is animal feel- 
ing. They objected, at first, because it was contrary to their settled 
judgment, deliberately formed from the study of the sc riptures, and 
the experience of themselves and others, and their acquaintance with 
the history of revivals. But they fell in afterwards, because their an- 
imal feelings were moved by sympathy till they were carried away. 








* Mark this; “ Ministers often caviL and sometimes take sides with the wick- 
ed.” Those who make any objections are denounced without ceremony 
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And the less spiritual they were, the more readily they were brought 
in, because they had less holy affection, and less of the force of con- 
science to be overcome. 

Again, page 7. “ We see why ministers and private Christians dif- 
fer about = dential measures.” And “we see the same person hav- 
ing very different notions of prudence, and consequently practicing 
very differently at different times.” ‘The idea seems to be, that the 
man whose feeling is at the high temperature, will judge differently 
as to what is prudent, from the man whose feeling is at the low tem- 
perature. And thatthe man who is at the low temperature, is not, 
and cannot be, qualified to judge what is right, in point of prudence, 
for the man to do, who is at the high temperature. It is doubtless 
true, that the man who suffers his animal feelings to controul his 
judgment, will judge differently when most under the influence of 
his passions, from what he does when least under their influence. 
And while passion reigns, he will be very likely to think it right so te 
do ; but when passion cools, and reason resumes her sway, and con- 
science and the Bible are again suffered to speak, he will be convinc- 
ed he was wrong in thinking so. 

Again, page 8. “ We may learn how to estimate the opinions of 
ministers and Christians, and our own opinions, when our affections 
are ina bad state.” By bad state, understand the low temperature, 
when rassion has the least influence, and we have the meaning of the 
rule. The man who is under the influence of passion, approves of 
what his passions incline him to do; but the man who is least under 
the influence of passion, and judges by the known rules of the word 
of God, will condemn him for so aren g. The meaning intended, 
doubtless is, that the former is righ : but eve ry sober Christian, who 
means to follow his Bible, must say, that the latter is right. The 
whole paragraph might be assented to, and the conclusion ‘dray wn be 
exactly the reverse of what the author evidently intended. So with 
the resolution of Edwards here quoted, “ that he would alwe ays actas 
he saw to be most proper when he had the clearest views of the 
things of religion.” All would assent to the resolution; but every 
considerate man would apply it directly to contradict the sentiments 
ef the sermon. The clearest views, are not those which we have 
when our animal feelings are most excit ted, but when they are the 
least so, when the mind looks at divine things with the grez atest calm- 
ness and deliberation. 

[To BE CONCLUDED.]| 
= —= — — — — a 
sBere PRECIOUS. 
From the Address of Rev. . Yates, English Baptist Missionary at 
Calcutta, a the American Bible Society. 

“T hold in my hand three books which have been regarded as Bibles 
in the different parts of the world. The first is the Geeta, a shastra 
of the Hindoos, which is greatly admired by that numerous race of 
people. I have read and examined it with care, and can testify from 
such examination, that itis more calculated to promote the misery 
than the happiness of men.’ Here Vishnu is represented as teaching 
his disciple Arjun, to enter on the murderous deeds of war, and as en- 
forcing his exhortations by arguments which destroy all human res- 
pons sibility, and beget in the soul a morbid indifference to the nearest 
and dearest connexions in life. Here the god represents himself as 
the author of those bloody deeds which have spread desolation over 
the face of the earth, and at the same time teaches that these lamenta- 
ble scenes ought not te be regarded as a matter of lamentation by a 
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wise and steady mind. Infidels in Europe used to fancy that some- 
thing noble would be brought to light, when the ancient works of the 
Liindoos should be known: lo! this is one of the greatest of those 
works, and how transcendently glorious does the Bible appear when 
contrasted with such a system. 

The second of these books is the Desatir, or writings of the ancient 
prophets. It ascribes some pe rfections to God worthy of his cliarac 
ter, but it teaches to worship the heavenly constellations, to consider 


them as intelligent beings, and to use them as intercessors with God. 
It is probably through the influence of this system that the M r 
wise men of the east, were led to observe and follow the star which 


conducted them to Bethlehem. Much, however, as it has been ad 
mired by sages, it contains no information how a guilty sinner is to 
obtain pardon and eternal life. 

The third book is the Koran, the Bible of the Mussnimans. It is 








viewed as a divine revelation by as many persons as the Scriptures: 
and by the ornaments upon it, you may judge how greatly it is admired. 
Its doctrines heve made innumerable proud Pharisees, but have never 
made one humble Publican. The best parts of it have been taken 


from the Old Testament; some of those which have not, are in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the Gosp« Christ has said, love your ene 


mies; but the false Prophet says, kil} thern (i. e.) the infidels) wher- 





ever you may fin! them: the objects most to be pitied are thus de 
voted to destraction. W t comparison will such a system bear with 
the Gospe! of Chr st? Af r a curefule wmination, therefore. of a! 
the books [ have met with in the East, claiming to be revelations from 


God, I would, in reference to them all, adopt the language of Dr 


Watts :-— 
Should all the forms that men devise, 


it my faitu with treacherous art; 


And bind the Gospel] to my heart 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. FISK 
Claims of the Greeks, and Facilities among them for Missionar 
Oncrations 


In connexion with the statements oi Air. Gridley, the reader will be please 


to see some remarks on the Greeks, mace by Mr, Fisk, just before his death, in 


ortain jnquiries addressed (tv hin by the Society of Inquiry respect 


an-wertoc 


j 
iiz Missions, in the Thevlostcal Seminary at Princeton, N. J. Mr. Visk’s let 


ter was first male public in the Philade!phian.— Wiss. Herald. 


The Greeks need missionaries ; for though nominal Christians, they 
pay an idolatrous regard to pictures, holy places and saints. Their 
Jerev are is ‘ant in extreme. Out of hundreds. v ll scarce! 
clergy ar ignorant in ¢€ reme, IL Of Hundreds, you Whi scarcely 
find one who is capable of preaching a sermon. Of course there is 


little preaching; and that little is oftencr an eulogium on some saint, 
than an exhibition of Christ’s Gospel. The peopie are consequé ntly 
ignorant and vicious. Before the Bible Society began its work, t 18 
Scriptures were rare, aod in most of the schools that exist. the chi 
tren merelv learn to read ancient Greek, without understandin 


« 

Greece offers to view an extensive missionary field ;—the differe1 
visions of Greece, properly so called -the numerous Islands of the 
Archipelago —a multitude of Greeks scattered over all Turkey n- 
vents innumerable —thousands of schools, now almost useless, but 
needing only a prover organization and suitable books, to render thea 





| 
| 
| 
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nurseries of sound learning. Nor should it be forgotten that the Greek 
church is intimately connected with the predominant church in the 
immense and rising empire of Russia—and has more or less direct or 
indirect influence upon all the oriental churches —Armenian, Syrian, 
Nestorian, Coptic, and Abyssinian. 

The Greeks offer to missionaries many excellent materials to be 
wrought into the great spiritual building—powerful intellect, lively 
energy, enterprise, enthusiasm, love of learning and 
| years of barbarous slavery have not been 
able to destroy, an earnest cesire for civilization, a remembrance of 


iwland and 





imagination, zeal, 





liberty, which four hundre 


what their fathers were, and the hope of being 





America now are, and all these traits of character brought into action 


by the idea, that the present is the period of their national regenera- 
Ve 
TT 


he Greek church itself opens the doorto missionaries. It hasa 
| 


1 ‘ 7 ‘ 
Ways aiowed the distrioution of the scrip 





ud cisputes 
with Papists on this point. The Greek patriarchs, archbishops and 
. j 


‘ 


bishops, have generally favoured the cause of the Bible Society, an 
have more than once written pastoral letters to recommend its object 

We have printed many thousand Tracts in Greek; they have been 
received with pleasure, and ec istics and divnitaries of the church 
assist in distributing them. Among these Tracts are the Dairyman’s 


Danghter, y nung Cotta rer, William Ke ly, Leslie’s method with D 
ft 


ists, Watts on the end of time, Dr. Green’s Questions and Counsel, 
and many others translated from the English. To the schools and 
‘onvents we h ive free access fi r the distribution of Scriptures | nd 
Tracts, and do not often meet th Greeks who oppose our work. 


Several important errors of the Papists have never been admitted 


by the Greeks, such as papal supremacy, purgatory, selling indulge 
cies, the inquisition, forbidding the scriptures, and giving the Lord’s 
Supper in only one kind. 

The Greeks, however, pray to saints, and enjoin auricular confes 
yn, and pr for the dead, and know of no er regeneration thai 
du sill ; 

7 ie@ nre nt isthe t ie jor a miss nto Gree ce, 7 1e nation is 
roused—the « vents of national and individual character are all in 
motion. Animpression, a turn of public opinion, the commencement 
of imstitutions which at another t would require years, might now 

» effected at on 

It is desirabl t the tum f polit l revolution I ild also be a 
vp od fr rit? re i i 

Inericans should ndertake this mission. The prejudices of 
Greece are all in their favor, and strongly so in preference to every 
other nation on earth except the English. There is no time to be 
lost. It iseven now too late. The missionaries should ere this have 
been near the field learning the lancuage and preparing to ac 


Brethren, let no more time be lost. We who have beensent to other 





parts around the Mediterranean, call to you to come literally into Ma 
cedonia and help us. Who would not love to preach in Greek on 
Mars hill ? Whose soul would not be filled with holy jov and trem 
bling at the thought of writing letters to evangelical 4 irches plant 
ed by his own preaching i ‘inthand The nica? And methinis 


the dullest imagination would be fired with a poet’s flame on sitting 
down in sight of Mount Parnassus, or on its summit, to give David 
songs a Greek dress. And how ought aC tian from America 

feel at the thought of introducing Christianity into such an on t 


(rreece, at th y commencement 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1827. Dec. 5th, Ordained Rev. Daniet Camperit, as Pastor of 
the Union Congregational Church in Kennebunk, Me. 

1827. Dec. 14th, Ordained Rev. Josten R. Ware, as Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, in Palmer, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey, from 1 Thess. ii. 4. 

1827. Dec. 20th, Installed Rev. Isaac R. Barsovr, as Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, in Byfield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr 
Page, of Bradford, N. H. 

1827. Dec. 20th, Installed Rev. James R. Wurexock, as Pastor 
of the Ist Church, in Canterbury, Con. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Dow, of 
Thompson, from 2 Tim. iv. 2. 

1827. Dec. 27th, Ordained Rev. Georer Wasutneron Biacpen, 
as Pastor of the “ Evangelical Church,” in Brighton, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Wisner, of Boston, from Col. i. 28, 29. 

1827. Dec. 27th, Ordained Rev. Evwarp R. Tyter, as Pastor of 
the South Congregational Church, in Middletown, Conn. Sermon by 
Rev. C. Chapin, D. D. 

1828. Jan. ist, Installed Rev. Justin Enwarps, D. D. as Pastor 
of the Salem-St. Church, Boston. Sermon by Rev. Professor Stewart, 
from 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 

1828. Jan. 3d, Ordained Rev. Minton Banger, as Pastor of the 
South Church, in Andover, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Stewart. 

1828. Jan. 3d, Ordained Rev. Jonaruan Atprica, as Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, in Dedham, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Abiel Fisher, of 
Bellingham, from Malachi ii. 7. 

1828. Jan. 8th, Ordained Rev. Samur.t H. Witrwerent, as an 
Evangelist, at Norridgewalk, Me. ‘Sermon by Rev. Josiah Peet. 

1828. Jan. %th, Installed Rev. Howarp Matncom, as Pastor of 
Federal-St. Baptist Church, in Boston. Sermon by Rev. Mr Knowles, 
from John xvii. 17, 21. . 

182k. Jan. 16th, Ordained Rev. Dupuer Parps, as Pastor of the 
ist Cong. Church, in Haverhill, Mass. Sermon by Prof. Stewart. 


ooo 








%/ THA e ey 
PODULY, 
ddan 
FROM THE fm. 1. AMERICAN 
A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
“May we sit openly down to the feast of life, under the smile of approving 
Heaven.” 


Again we hail the new-born year, But competence and true content 
Thankful that it hath found us, Mays’t thou permit us ever, 
Content within our humble sphere, And aid us with thy favors ient, 
Our friends around us. To bless the Giver. 
Though oft our fervor may grow dim, Then as we mark the track of life, 
Eclipsed by transient beauty ; And trace thy powerful hand, 
Yet aow we feet to raise a hymn We feel remote from haman strife— 
Of grateful duty. A happy band. 
Let each who craves those joys to last, As years roll round, we'll number them, 
Of which he’s now partaker, To thee, Father of all, 
Offer his vows for favors past, Regardful not to cumber them, 
To thee, our Maker. With earth’s vain toil. 
Thy mercies we will humbly own, Thus while the feast of life we gain, 
Thy providence adore ; We'll seek a heavenly home; 
For blessings in the year that’s flown— A rest where joys eternal reign— 
And hope for more. No more to roar. 
We ask not riches—fortune’s store Ani grantthat when our course is run, 
Ts not the meed designed Our spirits at thy call, 


F or mortals—who should covet more. May tranquil sing, “ Thy willbe done, 
A lowly mind. Great Lord of al!. V Jan. 1828 













































